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Gallery II has been rearranged with an exhibit of Gothic 
stained glass, sculpture, tapestries, silverwork and furniture. 
With the exception of the stained glass the pieces date to the 
fifteenth century, when the trend in sculpture was towards the 
representation of the Virgin and the Saints of the Church in the 
habiliments of everyday life. While many of these figures were 
touched by a real spiritual power, it did not find expiession in 
the splendid aloofness of the idealistic virgins and saints of 
earlier centuries, but in personages which came within the 
limits of the sculptor's visual sense. So we find the doctor about 
his task, lancing the cheek of a patient; the grieving Virgin, a 
mother who has lost her son; the knight in full panoply of arms, 
kneeling in a last moment of consecration before he speeds forth 
upon his quest. It is only necessary to compare these figures 
with the idealized saints in the thirteenth century stained glass 
windows, also exhibited in this room, to throw into relief the 
spirit of the realistic works. 

The windows have been lately purchased from the Dudley P. 
Allen Fund and are among the most important acquisitions to 
the Museum's permanent collections. They are shown for the 
first time, and whether the visitor catches a glimpse of their 
splendor as he mounts the steps from the Garden Court to the 
Rotunda or whether he sits down in silent contemplation before 
them, his eye is ravished by the jewel-like brilliancy of color and 
the subtle drawing of the saintly figures against their back- 
ground of azure blue. The two lower panels can be dated at the 
very beginning of the thirteenth century, about 1200, when 
the skill of the glass worker was at its height. While it is 
impossible to state their exact provenance, their similarity to 
certain windows in the Cathedral of Le Mans, consecrated to 
Saint Gervais and Saint Protais, points to a likelihood that 
they were from the same workshop and both influenced by 
Chartres. There are similarities in details of design as well as in 
the size of the panels. For instance, in both the figures are 
shown beneath a Byzantine canopy and are bordered by a 
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narrow edging with similar design of wavy lines and dots. The 
figures themselves show strong analogies. The third panel, 
a saint appearing before a King, was bought at the same 
time and is also of the thirteenth century but probably some- 
what later — about 1250. In it the azure blue ground which 
is the marvel of the late twelfth and early thirteenth century 
glass has lost something of the serenity of the earlier pieces and 
the diapered background has come into its own. It was one step 
in the transition of design and color. The new color harmony 
gives almost a sense of sadness, a tendency marked in much 
later thirteenth century glass, the combination of red, green 
and blue in the drapery producing the violet tinge, which is the 
most striking feature in the glass of the Sainte Chapelle. But 
whether we prefer the azure of the early glass or the violet tinge 
of the later, the primitive appeal of color sweeps the beholder 
along with it to dream of dim churches and cathedrals glorified 
by the celestial harmonies of their stained glass windows. 
Technical considerations made impossible the production of 
large pieces of glass or pieces in which the color ran true; but 
the artist made use of his medium as it was and rose above the 
limitations of his technique to produce works of art which the 
modern glass-worker can only envy. 

In connection with this thirteenth century glass are exhibited 
the beautiful late Gothic tapestry loaned by Mr. W. G. Mather 
and pieces of fifteenth century sculpture owned by or loaned to 
the Museum. The Saint Martin on horseback from The John 
Huntington Collection, as well as the beautiful polychromed 
wooden Virgin, which was bought from the General Income 
Fund and described in the March number of the Bulletin, have 
been moved into this room and are exhibited in connection 
with the wooden Saint John, presented by Arnold Seligmann, 
Rey and Company, of New York, now shown for the first time. 
Both these latter were figures from an entombment group. 

Between these two statues is exhibited the remarkable group, 
"St. John the Baptist blessing a Kneeling Knight," which 
Parish-Watson and Company, of New York, have loaned for 
the exhibition. It stands on a stone bracket decorated with 
curling foliage, beneath a carved wooden canopy of the period. 
The knight, wearing all the accoutrements of his age, kneels in 
an attitude of devotion, while his patron saint, St. John the 
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Baptist, blesses him. Beautiful as it is in feeling, it is particu- 
larly important as a document of Burgundian sculpture. This 
school of sculpture, which centered in Dijon, was one of the 
greatest of all in the development of French art, reaching the 
height of its achievement in the late years of the fourteenth 
century under the great sculptor Claus Sluter and his followers. 
Those who recall the splendid figure of Phillipe, Duke of Bur- 
gundy, by Claus Sluter, upon one side of the doorway of the 
Western Front of the Chartreuse de Champmol at Dijon will 
be struck by the similarity of subject as well as by differences of 
treatment. But at the same time we see how the mannerisms of 
the Burgundian School persist in this piece in Room II. The 
treatment of the hair and beard of St. John, the broad, rather 
heavy folds of the drapery, are particularly characteristic and 
point with certainty to a Burgundian provenance and to an 
atelier working still in the style of Claus Sluter. This might 
make plausible an earlier date than the one assigned if the 
armor of the kneeling figure were not the deciding factor in 
this question. From this evidence it can be dated about the 
years 1450-1460. Few pieces of French Gothic sculpture brought 
to America have a greater appeal than has this figure. 

On the southern wall of the room are the two statues from the 
Hospital of Issoudun, lent by E. Gimpel and Wildenstein, of 
New York — St. Cosmos, and a Physician healing a Patient. 
The Hospital of Issoudun was for many years a monument of 
historic importance, and from a description written at an early 
date we know that these figures came from the chapel, where 
the Physician and Patient very appropriately occupied the 
central position upon the altar. On either side were statues of 
the two patron saints of physicians, Saints Cosmos and Damian. 
The whereabouts of the statue of St. Damian is unknown, but 
the Museum is fortunate enough to be able to show in this ex- 
hibition the splendid figure of St. Cosmos. 

This Hospital was not a poor man's home. Its dedication to 
Saint Roch, the patron saint of pilgrims, shows that, instead, it 
was devoted to the throngs of pilgrims who crowded the roads 
on pilgrimages to popular shrines of the day. A fact which con- 
firms this is that the Patient in the larger group wears a furred 
robe and jeweled ornaments, which indicate that he was not 
a beggar but a personage of importance in a worldly sense. 
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The border of the Physician's robe bears the words gilbert 
bertra f. (fecit) — Made by Gilbert Bertra — evidence which 
permits us to identify without question of doubt the sculptor 
in an age when the name of the artist has too often been lost. 

These two statues are placed in front of a transitional tapestry 
loaned by P. W. French and Company, of New York. It dates 
about 1520 and shows the last traces of Gothic design develop- 
ing into the style of the full Renaissance. It was originally in the 
famous Ffoulke collection, the same collection from which came 
the Dido and iEneas tapestries in the Armor Court, presented in 
memory of Dr. Dudley P. Allen. In the center of the lower 
border is the proud Latin inscription: quamvis innumeras 

CURIUS DEVICERAT URBES MUNERA DESPEXIT GLORIA SOLA 

satis, — Although Curius conquered many cities he despised 
gifts and was satisfied solely with glory. Curius, the Roman 
conqueror, stands proudly in the center, grasping the jousting 
spears, symbolic of his many victories, while from either side 
the Samnite ambassadors bear gifts, golden cups, necklaces and 
crowns arranged in beautifully assorted sizes. The composition 
of the central portion of the tapestry is remarkable, as well as 
the borders with their design of cupids, fruit and flowers. It 
must have been one of a series of twelve, symbolical of the 
months, for in the background is the sheep-shearing and in the 
upper border Cancer or the Crab, the sign of the zodiac usually 
representing June. w.m.m. 

A KOREAN BUDDHIST PAINTING OF THE 
KORAI DYNASTY* 

An important painting has lately been added to theOriental Sec- 
tion through The John Huntington Collection. It is a rare ex- 
ample of Korean Buddhist art of about the fourteenth century. 
The deity, probably Monju, is seated on a lotus pedestal, hold- 
ing in both hands a red baton. Over the shoulders is a loose 
blue garment with slit sleeves. The nether garments are red 
and green. The headdress is gorgeous, and rich ornaments show 
on the neck, arms and ankles as well as around the waist. The 
lower disk of the double halo is made up of radiating bands of 
red, orange, yellow, green and blue. It is possible that below 
the lotus pedestal there was originally the lion on which this 
deity, if Monju, is generally seated. J. a. mac l. 

*Size: 7 feet 8j^ inches by 4 feet 4^5 inches. 
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